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ABSTRACT KEYWORDS 

This study examined the frames used in the news coverage of Framing; immigrants; 
the U.S. immigration debate during election years. Stories from immigration debate; news 
four major U.S. newspapers, the Los Angeles Times, the St. frames 


Louis Post-Dispatch, the St. Petersburg Times, and The New 
York Times, were content analyzed. The analysis revealed that 
the conflict frame was the most dominant frame in the news 
coverage of the U.S. immigration debate whereas no signifi- 
cant changes in the framing of the U.S. immigration debate 
were found over time. The human interest frame was more 
likely to have a pro-immigration tone compared to other 
frames. The findings of immigrant characteristics showed that 
the “illegal” characteristic was the most frequently used to 
identify immigrants. 


While many studies have analyzed the framing of diverse political issues, few 
have investigated the U.S. immigration debate coverage over time. Despite a 
long-standing controversy over the U.S. immigration debate, questions about 
what kinds of information have been released to the public remain mostly 
unexplored. The most common way for the media elites to shape and 
promote their messages is through framing. Previous research demonstrated 
that media framing of political issues may have an effect on the way indivi- 
duals interpret and think about these issues (e.g., Entman, 1993; Lecheler & 
de Vreese, 2012; Price, Tewksbury, & Powers, 1997). 

A Rockridge Institute paper (2006), “The Framing of Immigration” by 
Lakoff and Ferguson, argued that framing is at the center of the U.S. 
immigration debate. Taking a linguistic approach, each frame used in the 
public debate over immigration reform, such as illegal immigrants, illegal 
aliens, undocumented workers, and border security, defines the problem in 
its own way (Rockridge Institute, 2006). Thus, a frame has an ability to 
determine how people understand and interpret an issue. After the attacks on 
September 11, 2001, the United States looked at the feasibility of sending 
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troops to the U.S.-Mexico border as a security measure. In 2004, President 
George W. Bush proposed a guest worker program to absorb migrant 
laborers who would otherwise come to the U.S. illegally (White House, 
2004). In 2005, Congress began creating legislation to change the current 
illegal immigration policies. The Border Protection, Anti-terrorism, and 
Illegal Immigration Control Act of 2005 was passed by the U.S. House of 
Representatives in December 2005 (GovTrack, 2005) and led to massive U.S. 
immigration reform protests in 2006 across the country. In May 2006, the 
Senate passed a comprehensive immigration reform bill supporting security, 
guest worker programs, and a path to citizenship (GovTrack, 2006). 
However, the Senate immigration reform bill was never passed in the 
House, thus was not enacted. Thus, the U.S. immigration debate had become 
a “political hot potato,” along with the Iraq War and the economy in the 
2006 midterm election, and had always been one of the most controversial 
issues in the American presidential elections. For example, Donald J. Trump 
made the immigration debate a centerpiece of his presidential campaign, and 
shortly after taking office in 2017, he signed executive orders on border 
security, interior enforcement, and refugees. 

A national survey on immigration conducted by the Pew Research Center 
for the People & the Press and the Pew Hispanic Center from February 8, 2006, 
to March 7, 2006, showed that 42% of the public rated immigration as a very 
big problem facing the nation (Pew Research Center, 2006). In a March 2006 
Time magazine poll, 82 percent of Americans said the United States is not 
doing enough along its borders to keep immigrants from crossing into their 
country illegally (Federation for American Immigration Reform, 2006). 
However, there seems to be different perspectives on the immigration reform. 
Bishop Nicholas DiMarzio of Brooklyn, NY, said that immigration reform is 
not a political issue, but “is a moral issue which impacts human rights, human 
life, and human dignity” (Catholic Online, 2006). A recent survey by the Pew 
Research Center shows that the American public is divided over many aspects 
of U.S. immigration policy (Pew Research Center, 2016). However, when asked 
about the priority for dealing with illegal immigration, more Americans said 
better border security and a path to citizenship should be given equal priority 
than favor either approach individually. Thus, partisan differences exist on 
immigration policy, but also there is some common ground, showing relatively 
few negative views of undocumented immigrants. As such, the immigration 
issue can be viewed from different perspectives due to its relationships with 
social, political, economic, and humanitarian concerns. 

The present study explores the types of frames used in the coverage of the 
U.S. immigration debate with a view to evaluating the ways in which U.S. 
immigration has been described as news. In addition to the frames, this study 
examines the characteristics of immigrants and the types of country of 
origins of the immigrants in order to provide insights into concerns about 
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how immigrants tend to be reported. Moreover, this study also investigates 
the changes in the framing of the U.S. immigration debate during four 
election years (1996, 2000, 2004, and 2006) as well as the differences in the 
framing changes of the U.S. immigration debate depending on the location of 
the newspapers: the Los Angeles Times (West), the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(Midwest), the St. Petersburg Times (Southeast), and The New York Times 
(Northeast). 

Finally, this study examines the types of sources cited in news stories about 
the U.S. immigration debate. 


Conceptualization and nature of framing 


Many definitions of framing or news frames have been developed based on 
similar characteristics. Reese (2001) asserted that “framing refers to the way 
events and issues are organized and made sense of, especially by media, media 
professionals and their audiences” (p. 7). Reese (2001) proposed a general 
definition of frames as “organizing principles that are socially shared and 
persistent over time, that work symbolically to meaningfully structure the social 
world,” whose each component suggests a series of research questions (p. 11; 
emphasis in original). In a similar fashion to Entman’s (1993) perspective to a 
frame, Tankard, Hendrickson, Silberman, Bliss, and Ghanem (1991) defined a 
frame as “a central organizing idea for news content that supplies a context and 
suggests what the issues are through the use of selection, emphasis, exclusion, 
and elaboration (p. 11). According to Neuman, Just, and Crigler (1992), news 
frames are “conceptual tools which media and individuals rely on to convey, 
interpret and evaluate information” (p. 60). Frames are to help audiences 
“locate, perceive, identify, and label” the information flow around them 
(Goffman, 1974, p. 21) and to “narrow the available political alternatives” 
(Tuchman, 1978, p. 156). 

The concept of media framing provides an alternative to the old objectivity 
and bias paradigm that was prevalent in mass communication research for 
years (Tankard, 2001). Hackett (1984) argued that the concept of framing is 
useful because of its potential of getting beneath the surface of news coverage 
and exposing the hidden assumptions. He suggested that the concept of 
ideology transcends the concept of bias because ideology offers a framework 
through which the news media often portray issues and events. As framing 
has been discussed in regard to bias or ideology in the news, previous 
research has also involved consequences of framing. For example, framing 
effects are “changes in judgment engendered by subtle alterations in the 
definition of judgment or choice of problems” (Iyengar, 1987, p. 816). A 
framing effect is “one in which salient attributes of a message (its organiza- 
tion, selection of content, or thematic structure) render particular thoughts 
applicable, resulting in their activation and use in evaluations” (Price et al., 
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1997, p. 486). As such, frames have contributed to shaping public perceptions 
of political issues or institutions (Semetko & Valkenburg, 2000). Given the 
nature of the complicated immigration issue as being one of the most 
contentious debates in America today, it would be relevant to examine how 
media frames of the U.S. immigration debate function, which consequently 
can influence public perceptions of the issue. 


Categorization of news frames 


There are many ways of categorizing types of frames. In terms of different 
actors, frames can be divided into media frames, politician frames, interest 
group frames, and audience frames (Scheufele, 1999). A great deal of pre- 
vious research has provided important insight into identifying media frames 
(e.g., Gitlin, 1980; Tuchman, 1978). Previous studies have identified the 
significance of certain frames in the news by focusing on their consequences 
for the public’s interpretation of events and issues (Cappella & Jamieson, 
1997; Graber, 1988, 1993; Hamdy & Gomaa, 2012; Iyengar, 1987, 1991; 
Iyengar & Kinder, 1987; Neuman et al., 1992). 

In this study, we adopted deductive approaches to framing so we could 
draw a reasonable conclusion about the media’s pattern of the use of popular 
news frames and the frames applicable to the news coverage of immigration. 
Frames in deductive approaches are defined and operationalized before 
analysis (de Vreese, 2005). Based on predefined frames, the deductive pro- 
cedure allows us to quantify them in the sample of analysis, and therefore, is 
more replicable and can be used for comparative analyses (Semetko & 
Valkenburg, 2000). The types of news frames used in this study reflect 
their relevance to the media coverage of the immigration issue. We examined 
generic frames of conflict frame, human interest frame, responsibility frame, 
and economic consequences due to their relevance to the media coverage of 
the immigration issue. In addition, these frames are previously studied 
frames so they offer more reliable concepts for analysis. 

Conflict frames focus on conflict between individuals, groups, or institu- 
tions (Neuman et al., 1992) in order to capture audience interest (Semetko & 
Valkenburg, 2000). Critics complain that conflict frames attempt to reduce 
complex substantive political debate to simplistic two-sided competition 
(Bennett, 2003). MacDougall (1982) insisted that combat is one of the most 
significant and reliable contributors to reader interest. There is “no single 
other element of reader interest that is present more frequently. Americans, it 
must be, like a good fight and consider life as a whole to be a struggle” 
(MacDougall, 1982, p. 119). 

Conflict was found to be the most common frame in U.S. news identified 
by previous framing research (Neuman et al., 1992). In particular, conflict is 
mainly used in presidential election campaign news (Patterson, 1993). This 
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study examined the frames of the U.S. immigration debate used in major U.S. 
newspapers during the election years. In the case of the immigration debate, 
there must be conflicts among the main causes of and different ways to solve 
the problems of illegal immigration as well as among the government, native 
workers, and immigrants. Conflict emerges because the immigration debate 
needs to balance conflicting needs and desires of a variety of groups or 
individuals, as well as the government. Given complicated conflicts involved 
in the news coverage of the immigration debate, it is plausible to state that 
immigration issues are inextricably linked with conflict. 

The human interest frame uses an individual’s story or an emotional angle to 
describe an issue, event, or problem (Valkenburg, Semetko, & de Vreese, 1999). 
In other words, human interest frames allow the news to be personalized, 
dramatized, and emotionalized. More specifically, it is used to increase issue 
relevance by emphasizing perspectives of individuals with their personal experi- 
ence along with the issue-related problems and potential solutions. Although it 
is rarely used in news stories as the sole frame, it was most often used to identify 
the problems and potential solutions. Human interest frames can be particularly 
useful as an approach to capture and retain audience interest (Bennett, 2003). 

Previous studies on framing have shown that exposure to different news 
frames may affect readers’ thoughts on the story or issue. A study by Price 
et al. (1997) about a conflict, human interest, or personal consequences frame 
in coverage of possible reductions in state funding of the state university 
demonstrated that the frames in the news affected the topical focus of 
respondents’ thoughts. In addition to the content of readers’ thoughts 
affected by the news frames, the tendency of readers’ affective responses 
was influenced by the types of frames. Price et al. (1997) also found that 
the thoughts produced in the human interest frame were slightly more likely 
to be positive in tone than those in the control, conflict, or consequence 
frame. 

The responsibility frame describes an issue or problem in a way to 
attribute responsibility for causing or solving a problem to the government 
or to an individual or to a group (Iyengar, 1987; Valkenburg et al., 1999). 
For example, in the circumstance of poverty in the United States, the 
audience has attributed the poor mother on welfare responsibility for her 
fate rather than the government or the system (Iyengar, 1987). According 
to Pew Research Center (2017), about six in ten (62%) say they disapprove 
of the job President Trump is doing in dealing with the nation’s immigra- 
tion policy. Responsibility frames describing who is responsible for causing 
or solving the immigration problem would be critical in understanding the 
news coverage of the immigration debate. For example, the weak economy 
in Latin America, particularly Mexico is often referred to as one of the 
causes of illegal immigration (Kim, Carvalho, Davis, & Mullins, 2011). 
Others blame weak enforcement of federal laws against illegal immigration 
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in terms of punishment on both illegal immigrants and employers hiring 
them (Lee, 2009). As for potential solutions, divergent perspectives exist, 
ranging from a plan to promote economic development in Mexico (e.g., 
Massey, Durand, & Malone, 2002) to stricter law enforcement. 

The economic consequences frame emphasizes the economic effects of 
actions or events on individuals, groups, or nations (de Vreese, Peter, & 
Semetko, 2001; Valkenburg et al., 1999). Graber (1993) argued that the 
economic impact of an event has a high news value. News is often framed 
in terms of the actual or potential economic effects or consequences on the 
audience (Neuman et al., 1992). Gamson (1992) noted that news producers 
use the consequence frame in order to make an issue relevant to their 
audience. Americans disagree whether immigrants strengthen the country 
because of their hard work and talents, or immigrants are a burden on the 
country because they take jobs and housing away from Americans (Pew 
Hispanic Center, 2006). Hence, economic consequences frames are relevant 
to coverage of the immigration debate issue. 

There are some other frames that are applicable to examining the frames 
used in news coverage of the immigration debate: thematic (e.g., explanatory 
and history) frame and horse race frame. According to Iyengar (1991), there 
are different effects on viewer attributions for both the cause of and solution 
to social problems, depending on whether public issues were presented in 
either an episodic or a thematic frame. Whereas episodic news frames tend to 
focus on individual case studies and discrete events, thematic news frames 
tend to focus on trends over time and emphasize contexts and environments. 
In other words, people may view a given social problem in a very different 
way based on whether people see the cause or solution for that problem at an 
individual level or a broader social or institutional level. For example, 
immigration issues can be presented with sufficient background such as 
history and other context based on thematic frames. Taking a broad 
approach to thematic frames, an explanatory frame and a history frame 
were analyzed under a broad thematic frame. 

Explanatory frames are used to present the story in ways that increase 
readers’ relationship to and understanding of the issue (Nichols, Friedland, 
Rojas, Cho, & Shah, 2006). In contrast to the conflict frame, explanatory 
frames explore an issue, in all its depth and complexity, to provide readers 
with the information necessary to completely understand the issue’s scope, 
relevance, and potential impact on their community and personal lives 
(Friedland & Nichols, 2002). Previous research has shown that how news is 
framed—whether it uses a frame that focuses on conflict between two sides 
or describes issues in greater complexity—has a strong impact on whether 
citizens are more or less likely to become civically engaged (Iyengar, 1991; 
Iyengar & Kinder, 1987; Iyengar & McGuire, 1993). Given that Friedland and 
Nichols (2002) posited that explanatory frames have a greater potential for 
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mobilizing citizens while conflict frames have the opposite effect, it is worth 
examining the extent to which explanatory frames were used in coverage of 
the immigration debate. History frames are used to present the issue in terms 
of its historical significance, often engaging in comprehensive portraits of 
historical figures, places, and events, and elaborate timeline graphics to 
demonstrate evolutionary trends (Friedland & Nichols, 2002). Flores (2003) 
argued that print media portrayal of immigrants have played a historic role 
in constructing American national identity by identifying immigrants in 
terms of race. In the case of the immigration debate, history frames are 
related to the immigration debate from a historical standpoint such as the 
current political focus on immigration as a crucial moment in history for the 
United States and Mexico. 

Horse race frames, often called strategy frames, are commonly used when 
the media tend to cover campaigns as a contest or “horse race” (Cappella & 
Jamieson, 1997; Kerbel, Apee, & Ross, 2000). Horse race frames emphasize a 
simple win-lose situation of political campaigning, often highlighting how a 
politician’s statements influence his or her standings in the polls (Cappella & 
Jamieson, 1997). For example, Arizona Republican Jim Kolbe, who retired 
from Congress at the end of 2006, argued that the border fence bill that 
President Bush promoted was only “a statement for the election” (Weisman, 
2006). Considering the current political discourse regarding the immigration 
debate, horse race frames are particularly relevant to analyzing news frames 
used to cover the immigration debate. 

Based on the above-mentioned frames, our first research question was 
designed to find the dominant frame used in the immigration news: 


RQI1: What were the most frequently reflected frames and immigrant char- 
acteristics in coverage of the immigration debate in major U.S. newspapers? 


As the market for news has become dramatically more competitive, journal- 
ists and editors are pressured to generate stories that capture and retain 
audience interest (Bennett, 2003). Framing news with a human interest 
perspective is known as one way to achieve this (Aalberg & Beyer, 2015). 
The human interest frame mainly focuses on human conditions, and is 
generally considered the opposite of a more traditional and system-oriented 
approach, where news is framed on a nonpersonalized, broader level, focus- 
ing on the consequences for an entire country or society at large (Dirikx & 
Gelders, 2010). 

Figenschou and Thorbjornsrud’s (2015) study showed the mainstream news 
media’s tendency to apply human interest frames on news on irregular immigra- 
tion, highlighting individual immigrants and their challenges. Based on previous 
research about the human interest frame while leaning on the positive valence 
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(Price et al., 1997) and an expected association between human interest frame 
and journalists’ victim-centered views, the following hypothesis is proposed: 


H1: Among the frames reflected in the media coverage of the immigration 
debate, the human interest frame will be most likely to have a pro-immigration 
tone. 


Framing of immigration 


Previous research has attempted to find the patterns of how the media have 
portrayed immigration issues and immigrants. Coutin and Chock (1997) 
analyzed media images of amnesty applicants, citizens, and illegal aliens in 
national and regional papers from 1986 to 1988. Journalists’ definitions of an 
“amnesty applicant” were manipulated with the meanings implicit in the 
allegedly universal categories, “citizen” and “illegal alien” (Coutin & Chock, 
1997). The definitions of immigrants created by journalists were framed by 
structures of media production, including the economic organization of news 
media organizations, professional and organizational routines, and cultural 
conventions (Lutz & Collins, 1993; Schudson, 1989). Coutin and Chock 
(1997) argued that journalists’ accounts of immigration reform involve con- 
flicting meanings, inversions of definitions, ambiguous images, ironical jux- 
tapositions, self-contradiction, and the like, all of which are interpretive 
practices for the constructed social categories. 

Johnson (2003) examined U.S. network television coverage of Mexican 
immigration to the United States from 1971 to 2000. In general, in the 1970s 
and part of the 1980s, border problems were portrayed as a few states’ 
problems, caused by employers who did not abide by the law. However, 
“how much immigration costs U.S. society” became a message in the 1990s, 
without being offset by a variety of messages of U.S. benefits because of 
Mexican immigration (Johnson, 2003). Unlike local media, network media 
barely localized the news frame for a particular U.S. market, so the stories 
made only vague connections to the effects on Americans, to some degree, 
explaining the reliance of security and control themes to connect to the 
public psyche (Johnson, 2003). Rivenburgh (1997) showed that the networks 
described the United States as a well-meaning actor in the international 
sphere, with empathy for immigrants but a need to control. In terms of the 
sources, official sources accounted for the majority of the sources, thereby 
tending to represent organizational views particularly focusing on the 
Department of Homeland Security and the border patrol. Prior to 2003, 
immigration was overseen by the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(Department of Homeland Security, 2011). 

Ono and Sloop (2002) found that most of dominant civic discourses such 
as media discourses, regardless of their opposition or support for Proposition 
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187 (a proposition that sought to eliminate public health, welfare, and 
education provisions for undocumented migrants, which was approved by 
voters but ultimately overturned by a federal judge) have a very similar 
discursive logic: all of them portray the undocumented immigrant as the 
invading other and this other as Mexican. Mehan (1997) argued that the 
proposition’s use of the term “illegal aliens” made a clear distinction between 
undocumented immigrants and the rest of the population. The illegal aliens 
were described as “foreign, repulsive, threatening, even extraterrestrial being 
[s],” and “people from outside our world, who are invading and threatening 
our lives, ‘the quality of our life” (Mehan, 1997, p. 258). 

Extending the work of Ono and Sloop (2002), Flores (2003) identified a 
constructed racial subjectivity in media accounts of Mexican immigration in 
the 1920s and 1930s. A “public vocabulary” is identified in which “immigra- 
tion and criminality are so closely connected rhetorically that the slippage 
from immigrant to criminal seems almost natural” (Flores, 2003). Santa Ana 
(1999) found that the ‘Immigrants are animals’ metaphor was the dominant 
metaphor to describe immigrations in the Los Angeles Times. For example, 
immigrants were described as animals to be lured, pitted or baited, regardless 
of pro-immigrant and anti-immigrant perspectives employed. He argued that 
this metaphor constructs conceptions of what (not who) immigrants are and 
prevents any idea of human rights as citizens associated with them. Chavez 
(2008) investigates the media about immigrants to show how prejudices and 
stereotypes have been used to malign an immigrant population, particularly 
focusing on Mexicans. Therefore, it is expected that insofar as immigration is 
concerned, news stories will likely tend to focus on illegal immigrations as 
opposed to legal immigration, and, in particular, will likely tend to heavily 
report Mexican immigrants. This leads to the following hypotheses: 


H2: The proportion of news coverage of illegal immigrants will be higher 
than that of legal immigrants. 


H3: Among the immigrants quoted in newspapers, Mexican immigrants will 
be the most frequently quoted nationality. 


Domke, McCoy, and Torres (1999) examined how news frames of immigra- 
tion affect not only individuals’ thoughts toward immigration, but also 
activate racial and ethnic stereotypes that are part of those individuals’ 
preexisting racial perceptions. More specifically, when immigration was 
framed in an ethical manner, there was no significant correlation between 
individuals’ positions on immigration and their racial perceptions. When the 
story was shaped with a material frame, grounded in “economics, expedience, 
and practicality” (Shah, Domke, & Wackman, 1996), however, there was a 
strong correlation between the perception of Hispanics as violent and 
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opposition to current immigration levels. This is in line with Price et al.’s 
(1997) argument that the consequence frame produces more negative 
thoughts. 

Citrin, Green, Muste, and Wong (1997) took a different approach to 
evaluate public opinion toward immigration reform. Citrin et al. (1997) 
examined the effects of economic factors on public opinion toward immigra- 
tion policy. Their results showed that immigration policy “constitutes 
another case in which narrow self-interest is not a significant influence on 
preference formation.” However, beliefs about the state of the national 
economy, anxiety over taxes, and generalized feelings about Hispanics and 
Asians stimulated anti-immigration sentiment (Citrin et al., 1997). Previous 
studies have examined how the media portray immigrants and immigration 
using different methods such as a rhetorical approach (e.g., Souders & 
Dillard, 2014), a comparative approach (e.g., Bleich, Bloemraad, & de 
Graauw, 2015), an experimental approach (e.g., Gilliam & Iyengar, 2000; 
Manual & Simon, 2010), a case study approach (e.g., Benson, 2013), and a 
content analysis (e.g., Benson & Wood, 2015). Based on comparative and 
multimethod data sets, Thorbjornrud (2015) examined the role and impact of 
media framing on irregular immigration in three different Western countries. 

In order to understand how frames are used in the media, which may 
influence the current immigration debate, it is essential to investigate exactly 
how news media, in this case major U.S. newspapers, have framed the issue 
using content analysis (e.g., Suro, 2008). For example, previous research 
content analyzed how American news media framed the issue of illegal 
immigration by comparing stories in television news to newspapers (Kim 
et al., 2011). Using content analysis, Branton and Dunaway (2009) examined 
the factors contributing slanted news coverage of immigration. This study 
also attempts to explore how frames have changed over time from 1996 to 
2006, comparing the differences in the locations of the newspapers. Past 
studies support the association between the location of publication with the 
framing of immigration in newspaper articles (e.g., Branton & Dunaway, 
2009; Kim et al., 2011). Research indicates that media outlets closer to the U. 
S.-Mexico border were likely to cover immigration negatively (Branton 
&Dunaway, 2009; Kim et al., 2011). Therefore, our study addresses a research 
question to examine the impact of the newspaper locations on the framing of 
immigration. 


RQ2a: Does the framing of the immigration debate differ based on the 
location of the newspaper? 


Previous research has suggested that news coverage tends to follow the 
lead of government sources (Cook, 2005; Hallin, 1989). Law and policy are 
key stakes in immigration advocacy, increasing the likelihood of adopting 
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government sources by the media (Benson & Wood, 2015). Quotations may 
enable journalists to maintain a posture of objectivity or neutrality by pre- 
senting potentially controversial issues such as immigration through the 
mouths of outside sources, thus distancing the journalist from accusations 
of ideological bias when giving attention to marginal viewpoints (Kroon 
Lundell & Ekstrém, 2010). Quotes can function as one part of news framing 
while serving diverse purposes for journalists and sources (Benson & Wood, 
2015). Thus, our study addresses a research question to establish how source 
types contribute to the framing of immigration news. 


RQ2b: Does the framing of the immigration debate differ based on the types 
of sources used in the media? 


Method 


This study is based on a content analysis of newspaper stories about the 
immigration debate from four U.S. newspapers: the Los Angeles Times, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, the St. Petersburg Times, and The New York Times. Each 
newspaper represents four regions of the country: West, Midwest, Southeast, 
and Northeast. A content analysis was performed on major U.S. newspaper 
articles on the U.S. immigration debate for the following four election years: 
1996, 2000, 2004, and 2006. This study, in fact, looked at three presidential 
election years and one congressional-only election year. These years were 
selected because the immigration issue has influenced election campaigns 
even though it may not have been the defining issue. The year 1996 was 
chosen because it was a period of dramatic change in policies toward legal 
and illegal immigrations due to the Illegal Immigration Reform and 
Immigrant Responsibility Act of 1996 (the 96 Act). This time period encom- 
passed the starting point that vastly changed the immigration laws of the 
United States, a series of the immigration reform protests, and the aftermath 
of the protests. The time period ending in year 2006 was particularly sig- 
nificant for analysis because mass demonstrations occurred throughout the 
United States, protesting H.R. 4437, the Border Protection, Antiterrorism, 
and Illegal Immigration Control Act of 2005, the first bill designed to 
increase restrictions on immigration and undocumented immigrants. The 
protests involved millions of people and included marches and rallies 
through cities across the country, forming one of the largest demonstrations 
for immigrant rights in U.S. history (Engler & Engler, 2016). 

The most efficient way to obtain a representative stratified sample of the 
content of a daily newspaper for a given year is to collect two constructed 
weeks of data (Riffe, Lacy, & Fico, 1998). Stempel (1952) found that two 
constructed weeks were sufficient to represent the whole year. This study is 
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based on the two-week constructed sample selected in each year (1996, 2000, 
2004, and 2006) by means of a random number generator and virtual 
calendar, with each day having an equal chance of being picked. When 
stories on a selected day were unavailable, stories from the next available 
day were used. News articles were collected via a Lexis-Nexis database search, 
using the key words “immigration” or “immigrant” in headlines, lead para- 
graphs, and terms; the exception was the Los Angeles Times, whose articles 
were only available from the previous six months to the current issue via 
Lexis-Nexis. Thus news articles from the Los Angeles Times were gathered, 
using the key words “immigration” or “immigrant” in headlines through the 
ProQuest® Web-based online information system. Articles in which the key 
words were mentioned but unrelated to the main immigration debate topic 
were eliminated. The total number of stories analyzed was 160. 

The units of analysis focused on both the individual news stories and each 
paragraph in order to analyze immigrant characteristics as well as frames. 
The coding categories for the individual news stories included publication/ 
location—the Los Angeles Times (West), the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(Midwest), the St. Petersburg Times (Southeast), and The New York Times 
(Northeast), year of publication (1996, 2000, 2004, and 2006), article type 
(spot news, feature, opinion/editorial, and other), news frames, proportion of 
news coverage of immigrants (illegal, legal, and general), and overall tone. 
News frames were coded as conflict, human interest, responsibility, economic 
consequences, explanatory, horse race, history, or other. The conflict frame 
describes conflicts between the government and other groups or individuals 
such as native workers, immigrants, business, and foreign government. The 
conflict frame reflected disagreement between the government parties, native 
workers, and immigrants. For example, the conflict frame appeared in the 
story that highlighted the conflicting approaches toward the immigrant 
reform between the government leaders and immigrants. The human interest 
frame is used to increase issue relevance by emphasizing moral evaluation 
and individuals’ perspectives with their personal experience regarding the 
immigration debate. The human interest frame brings an emotional angle to 
individuals and groups involved in the immigration debate. For example, the 
human interest frame appeared when the story highlighted how individuals 
and groups were affected by the immigration issue. 

The responsibility frame describes who is responsible for causing or 
solving the immigration problem. The responsibility frame suggested that 
some level of the government, individual, or group is responsible for the 
immigration issue or problem (Iyengar, 1987; Valkenburg et al., 1999). For 
example, responsibility could be linked to employers, smugglers, foreign 
governments, or the immigrants themselves. The economic consequences 
frame is associated with either of the two distinct standpoints: immigrants 
are helpful to the country’s economy because of their hard work, or 
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immigrants are a burden on the country’s economy because they take jobs 
and housing away from Americans. In contrast to the conflict frame, the 
explanatory frame as a thematic frame is designed to provide readers with 
enough information to completely understand the issue’s scale, relevance, 
and potential effects on their community and personal lives. We coded a 
story having the explanatory frame if the story has enough information to 
understand how the immigration issue fits into the context such as the 
scope of the issue and potential effects on different communities and 
individuals. The history frame serves as a thematic frame and is used to 
emphasize the immigration debate from a historical point of view. For 
example, the Mexico border fence bill is viewed as a historical moment in 
the history between the United States and Mexico. We coded a story as 
having the history frame if the story describes the immigration issue in 
relation to the larger historical context. The horse race frame is mostly 
used to cover a political campaign, but in this case is employed to high- 
light how politicians’ statements regarding the immigration debate affect 
their political goals or potential election outcomes. 

In order to determine whether newspaper coverage of the immigration 
debate is balanced in covering both illegal and legal immigrants, the propor- 
tion of news coverage of immigrants was coded as illegal immigrants, legal 
immigrants, or general immigrants (legality was not mentioned). The overall 
tone was coded whether the article was compassionate toward, showed no 
attitude to, or opposed the immigration or immigrants discussed in the 
article as positive (pro-immigration), negative (anti-immigration), or neutral. 
The coding categories for each paragraph included immigrant characteristics, 
nationalities of immigrants, and source. In addition to news frames, this 
study explored characteristics of immigrants. The characteristics were coded 
based on how immigrants were identified in each paragraph. Categories of 
immigrant characteristics included (1) illegal (criminal); (2) alien; (3) burden 
to nation’s economy; (4) help nation’s economy; (5) hurt national security; 
(6) take jobs away; (7) take unwanted jobs; (8) threaten traditional American 
customs and values; (9) strengthen American society culturally; (10) other. 
The nationalities of immigrants were categorized into: (1) Mexico; (2) 
Central/South America, and Caribbean; (3) Asia; (4) Africa; (5) Eastern 
Europe; (6) Western Europe; (7) Middle East; (8) multiple; (9) other. 
Finally, source categories included: (1) government official, (spokesperson, 
congressperson, legislator, both U.S. and foreign, current and former); (2) 
immigrant and his or her family members; (3) university professor (members 
of research center); (4) immigrant or minority advocacy group members; (5) 
anti-illegal immigration civilian group members; (6) businessperson; (7) 
lawyer; (8) religious group leaders or members; (9) other. In this study, 
categories coded as “other” were treated as missing values. 
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Two trained coders coded a random sample of 10% of the articles. Scott’s 
pi was used for the intercoder reliability measurement and the agreement 
between them was .71 for the story frame, .91 for the proportion of news 
coverage of immigrants, .72 for the overall tone, .91 for the immigrant 
characteristics, .87 for the nationalities of immigrants, and .88 for the source. 
The overall agreement between the two coders indicated .89. 


Results 


RQI1 asked what the most frequently reflected frames and immigrant char- 
acteristics were in the news coverage of the U.S. immigration debate. Out of 
160 stories, the conflict frame (42.5%) was found to be the most frequently 
used frame. Table 1 shows that the second most frequently used frame was 
the human interest frame (23.8%) followed by the horse race frame (17.5%). 
Particularly, the horse race frame was related to the election campaigns in the 
years studied. 

Table 2 indicates the results of the characteristics used to identify immi- 
grants in major U.S. newspapers. The illegal/criminal characteristic (79.4%) 
was the most frequently used to identify immigrants, followed by “hurt 
national security” (6.3%), “alien” (4.6%), and “help nation’s economy” 


Table 1. Frequencies of frames by newspapers (unit of analysis: individual article). 


Newspaper 

Frame LA Times St. Louis St. Petersburg NY Times Total 
Conflict 22 (47.8%) 10 (38.5%) — 14 (41.2%) 2 (40.7%) 68 (42.5%) 
Human interest 6 (13%) ‘ (34.6%) 5 (14.7%) 8 (33.3%) 38 (23.8%) 
Horse race 8 (17.4%) 3 (11.5%) 8 (23.5%) 9 (16.7%) 8 (17.5%) 
Responsibility 6 (13%) 1 (3.8%) 6 (17.6%) 1 (1.9%) 14 (8.8%) 
Economic consequences 2 (4.3%) 0 (0%) 0 (0%) 2 (3.7%) 4 (2.5%) 
Thematic (explanatory & history) 2 (4.4%) 3 (11.5%) 1 (2.9%) 2 (3.7%) 8 (5%) 
Total 46 (100%) 26 (100%) 34 (100%) 54 (100%) 160 (100%) 


% within paper 


Table 2. Chi-square results comparing characteristics of immigrants with newspapers (unit of 
analysis: individual paragraph). 


Newspaper 

Immigrant characteristics LA Times St. Louis St. Petersburg NY Times Total 

Illegal/criminal 203 (32.3%) 89 (14.2%) (19.7%) oe (33.8%) 628 (100%) 
Hurt security 0 (0%) 4 (8%) 0 (60%) 6 (32%) 50 (100%) 
Alien 6 (16.7%) 11 (30.6%) a (25%) 0 (27.8%) 36 (100%) 
Help economy 15 (41.7%) 3 (8.3%) 7 (19.4%) 1 (30.6%) 36 (100%) 
Strengthen soc. 3 (20%) 6 (40%) 1 (6.7%) 5 (33.3%) 15 (100%) 
Threat values 1 (12.5%) 4 (50%) 2 (25%) 1 (12.5%) 8 (100%) 
Burden econ 1 (16.7%) 0 (0%) 0 (0%) 5 (83.3%) 6 (100%) 
Take jobs 2 (33.3%) 0 (0%) 1 (16.7%) 3 (50%) 6 (100%) 
Take unwanted 0 (0%) 1 (16.7%) 4 (66.7%) 1 (16.7%) 6 (100%) 


jobs 
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(4.6%). The four newspapers were significantly different in their use of 
characteristics of immigrants, x7 (24, N = 791) = 96.330, p < .001. 

The first hypothesis proposed that the human interest frame would be 
most likely to have a pro-immigration tone compared to other frames. As 
shown in Table 3, a statistically significant chi-square emerged from the tests 
comparing the tone of articles with the frames, x7 (12, N = 160) = 24.785, p < 
.05. Here, the human interest frame is more likely to have a pro-immigration 
tone than other frames. Hence, H1 was supported. 

The second hypothesis predicted that the proportion of news coverage of 
illegal immigrants would be greater than that of legal immigrants during the 
election years of 1996, 2000, 2004, and 2006. Table 4 indicates that the 
proportion of news coverage of illegal immigrants was much greater than 
that of legal immigrants for all four years. Therefore, H2 was supported. 

The third hypothesis proposed that Mexican immigrants would be the most 
frequently quoted nationality of immigrants in newspapers. However, as Table 5 
shows, immigrants from Central America, South America, and Caribbean 
countries (44.2%) were the most frequently quoted followed by Asian (14.6%) 
and Mexican (11.6%) immigrants. Thus H3 was not supported. However, 
Table 5 shows that the four newspapers were significantly different in their use 
of nationalities of immigrants, x (21, N = 1812) = 183.336, p < .001. 


Table 3. Chi-square results comparing tone of articles with frames (unit of analysis: individual 
article). 


Tone 

Tone ee Anti-immigration Neutral Total 

Conflict 1 (16.2%) 3 (4.4%) 54 (79.4%) 68 (100%) 
Human interest id (36.8%) 0 (0%) 24 (63.2%) 38 (100%) 
Horse race 2 (7.1%) 0 (0%) 26 (92.9%) 28 (100%) 
Responsibility 4 (28.6%) 2 (14.3%) 8 (57.1%) 14 (100%) 
Economic consequences 1 (25.0%) 1 (25.0%) 2 (50.0%) 4 (100%) 
Thematic (explanatory & history) 2 (25%) 1 (12.5%) 5 (62.5%) 8 (100%) 
Total 34 (21.3%) 7 (4.4%) 119 (74.4%) 160 (100%) 


% within frame 
y? (12, N = 160) = 24.785, p < .05 


Table 4. Chi-square results comparing proportion of news coverage of illegal/legal/general 
immigrants with the year of news coverage (unit of analysis: individual article). 


Proportion of news coverage 


Year — immigrants Legal immigrants General immigrants Total 

1996 1 (61.8%) 2 (5.9%) 1 (32.4%) 34 (100%) 
2000 13 (37.1%) 0 (0%) 2 (62.9%) 35 (100%) 
2004 2 (64.7%) 1 (2.9%) 1 (32.4%) 34 (100%) 
2006 a (73.7%) 0 (0%) i (26.3%) 57 (100%) 
Total 98 (61.3%) 3 (1.9%) 59 (36.9%) 160 (100%) 


% within year 
y? (6, N =160) = 18.179, p < .01 
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Table 5. Chi-square results comparing nationalities of immigrants with newspapers (unit of 
analysis: individual paragraph). 


Newspaper 
Nationality LA Times St. Louis St. Petersburg NY Times Total 
Central/South 226 (44.9%) 103 (28.9%) 179 (53.3%) 293 (47.5%) 801 (44.2%) 
America and the Caribbean 
Asia 3 (12.5%) 45 (12.6%) 0 (14.9%) . (17.3%) 265 (14.6%) 
Mexico 6 (11.1%) 71 (19.9%) 0 (8.9%) 4 (8.8%) 211 (11.6%) 
Middle East 8 (9.5%) 37 (10.4%) 2 (12.5%) 7 (7.6%) 174 (9.6%) 
Africa 0 (10%) 31 (8.8%) 2 (3.5%) 1 (5.1%) 124 (6.9%) 
Eastern Europe 1 (6.2%) 41 (11.5%) 3 (3.9%) . (.6%) 89 (4.9%) 
Western Europe 6 (3.2%) 10 (2.8%) 0 (0%) 48 (7.8%) 74 (4.1%) 
Multiple 3 (2.6%) 18 (5.1%) 0 (3.0%) 33 (5.3%) 74 (4.1%) 
Total a (100%) 356 (100%) a (100%) 617 (100%) 1812 (100%) 
y? (21, N = 1812) = 183.336, p < .001 


RQ2a asked if there is any difference in framing of the immigration debate 
based on the location of the newspapers. There was no significant difference 
between the frames of the immigration debate and the location of newspapers, 
x’ (18, N = 160) = 24.935, p > .05. RQ2b examined what types of sources have 
been used in the major U.S. newspaper coverage of the immigration debate. 
Government officials (45.2%) were the most frequently used sources, followed 
by those of immigrants and their family members (26.0%) in major U.S. 
newspapers. Table 6 shows that the four newspapers were significantly differ- 
ent in their use of sources, y* (24, N = 791) = 117.028, p < .001. 

Table 6 indicates that the Los Angeles Times (39.7%) and The New York 
Times (33%) depended on official government sources more frequently 
compared to the St. Petersburg Times (18.7%) and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch (8.6%). 


Table 6. Chi-square results comparing newspapers with source (unit of analysis: individual 


paragraph). 
Newspaper 

Source LA Times St. Louis St. Petersburg NY Times Total 
Officials 361 (39.7%) 8 (8.6%) . (18.7%) 300 (33%) 909 (100%) 
Immigrants i (29.1%) r (19.7%) 4 (12.2%) pe (39%) 523 (100%) 
Lawyer 3 (19.1%) 7 (15.6%) 7 (15.6%) 6 (49.7%) 173 (100%) 
Advocate 2 (39%) 3 (8.2%) 4 (21.4%) 0 (31.4%) is (100%) 
Researcher 0 (36.1%) 4 (16.9%) 6 (19.3%) 3 (27.7%) 3 (100%) 
Business 9 (38.7%) a (5.3%) 1 (14.7%) 1 (41.3%) 5 (100%) 
Religious 1 (38.2%) 14 (25.5%) : (12.7%) 3 (23.6%) 5 (100%) 
Anti-group 1 (35.5%) 0 (0%) 1 (3.2%) 9 (61.3%) 1 (100%) 
Total a (34.8%) 253 (12.6%) 330 (16.4%) - (36.2%) 4009 (100%) 


? (24, N = 791) = 117.028, p < .001 
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Discussion 


This study examined the frames used in the news coverage of the U.S. 
immigration debate in the four election years: 1996, 2000, 2004, and 2006. 
First, this study examined which frame was the most dominant in the news 
coverage of the U.S. immigration debate, and whether the human interest 
frame was more likely to have a pro-immigration tone than other frames. 
This study showed that the conflict frame was the most frequently used 
frame in the news coverage of the U.S. immigration debate. The conflict 
frame (42.5%) was much more frequently used than the horse race frame 
(17.5%). This could be due to the fact that the conflict frame contributed 
more than the horse race frame to create a wider gulf between the immigra- 
tion debate players. According to Denton (1999), linking illegal immigration 
to a crime story must be popular because of its involvement with drama, 
conflict, god, and evil, the ingredients to draw more audience interest. In 
addition, the immigration issue has been fundamentally viewed as an “us” vs. 
“them” approach, which can lead to inevitable conflicts. Therefore, the 
conflict frame exceeded the horse race frame even during the election years. 

This study also suggests that the human interest frame is more likely to 
have a positive (pro-immigration) tone than a negative (anti-immigration) 
tone. This finding suggests that the thoughts derived from the human inter- 
est frame were slightly more likely to produce a positive tone than those in 
the control, conflict, or consequence frame. This finding resonates with 
Figenschou and Thorbjgrnsrud’s (2015) analysis of the scope of human 
interest frames focusing on individual immigrants and their challenges in 
the news, in which they suggest that the mainstream news media have a more 
humanistic approach to irregular immigration than the scholarship on media 
and migration suggests. 

Given that the human interest frame influences readers’ emotional 
response to news stories, more research should be conducted to examine 
whether the human interest frame may help to generate sympathy toward 
immigrants. 

This study analyzed some of the most commonly identified “generic” 
frames such as conflict, human interest, responsibility, and economic con- 
sequences (Semetko & Valkenburg, 2000) as well as additional frames of 
thematic (explanatory and history frames) and horse race, rather than issue- 
specific frames. The generic frames were used to answer research questions 
about which generic news frames resonate regarding the U.S. immigration 
debate. Analyzing generic frames inherent to journalistic conventions helped 
us identify general aspects of news reporting concerning the immigration 
issues beyond the issue-specific limits (Vreese, 2003; Semetko & Valkenburg, 
2000). Therefore, applying relevant “generic” frames to the media coverage of 
immigration made a unique contribution to framing research on 
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immigration that has mostly stressed issue-specific frames (e.g., Fryberg 
et al., 2012; Kim et al., 2011). 

With regard to immigrants, this study explored whether the media covered 
more legal, illegal, or general immigrants (legality not mentioned) in their 
coverage of the U.S. immigration debate. The findings suggest that the 
proportion of the news coverage of illegal immigrants was much greater 
than that of legal immigrants for all four years analyzed in this study. 
Thus, journalists might have given too much attention to illegal immigrants, 
while overlooking issues about legal immigrants in dealing with the U.S. 
immigration debate. In addition, this study investigated how immigrants 
have been described and what nationalities of immigrants have appeared in 
the coverage of the U.S. immigration debate. The “illegal” characteristic was 
found as the most frequently used one to identify immigrants in news 
coverage of the U.S. immigration debate. The dominance of this “illegal” 
characteristic of immigrants could be explained by the fact that journalists 
have simply focused on the stories about illegal immigrants. Previous 
research supports the pattern of presenting illegal immigration as a crime 
issue, combined with the images of illegal border crossing, which may not 
only focus on unlawful entry into the United States but also portray immi- 
grants as pathologically lawless, preventing constructive cross-cultural inter- 
actions between the countries (Demo, 2005). Other characteristics such as 
“hurt national security” and “take jobs away,” seemingly important at first 
glance, received almost no mention; perhaps this low rate could also be 
explained in that the label “illegal” gives a simple direction to journalists to 
describe an issue or a problem in the U.S. immigration debate. As Kim et al. 
(2011) pointed out, linking illegal immigration to crime through news fram- 
ing is somewhat problematic in a sense that it may contribute to creating 
nonrealistic and stereotypical portraits of immigrants. 

This study also analyzed the nationalities of the immigrants covered in the 
major U.S. newspapers. Contrary to the expectation that journalists would 
cover Mexican immigrants the most frequently, immigrants from Central 
America, South America, and the Caribbean were in fact the most frequently 
covered. This could be because journalists fail to make a careful distinction 
between Mexican immigrants and immigrants from other Latin American 
counties when they are dealing with the immigration debate in general. This 
finding indicates that the immigration debate should be viewed as an issue of 
equality relevant not only to Mexicans but to all Latinos. According to a Pew 
Hispanic Center survey (2006), a majority of Latinos, regardless of their 
countries of origin, believe that the immigration debate will encourage 
more Hispanics to vote, and that their protests signal the rise of a new and 
lasting movement. Moreover, this study found that Asians were covered 
slightly more frequently than Mexicans in the news coverage of the major 
U.S. immigration debate. This might be due to the different ways that 
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journalists cover stories about immigrants. Since journalists tend to describe 
Mexican immigrants as a problem, they were often treated as a group. 
However, stories about Asian immigrants tend to be more individualized, 
which might account for this difference. 

This study aimed to explore whether the frames of the U.S. immigration 
debate changed depending on the location of newspapers. There was no 
significant difference between the frames of the immigration debate and 
the location of newspapers. Similar patterns of the frames might have been 
used because the time period of this study was based on the election years. 
Otherwise, the frames of the immigration debate might not have been 
changed because of journalists’ heavy reliance on already established frames 
such as the conflict frame. Benson’s (2013) content analysis of French and 
American immigration news suggest that public order “threat” and humani- 
tarian “victim” frames invariably dominated the news in both countries. As 
such, previous research indicates that journalists across all different types of 
media in different countries tend to adopt some similar approaches to cover- 
ing immigration, such as a consistent focus on problem frames rather than 
causes or solutions (Benson & Wood, 2015). Future research should examine 
other geographic patterns in media coverage of immigration such as the 
difference between border and nonborder states (Branton & Dunaway, 
2009). More research is needed to understand the potential influence of 
patterns of media ownership and production (Bleich et al., 2015) on news 
framing of immigration, as a number of factors such as organizational 
constraints as well as journalistic routines and social values, seem to have 
potential to shape the way news is framed in the media (Scheufele, 1999). 

Finally, this study examined the types of sources cited in the newspapers. The 
dominant sources in the U.S. immigration debate were governmental officials. 
Thus, heavy reliance on governmental officials may result in information favor- 
ing the government’s perspective, often ignoring immigrants’ voices. This find- 
ing echoes previous research (e.g., Benson & Wood, 2015) showing that sources 
of government and political officials tend to receive media attention in immi- 
gration coverage. Benson and Wood (2015) noted that officials, advocates, and 
experts alike tend to restate their own understandings of the immigration issue 
rather than offering rebuttals of rival narratives in the discourse of the immigra- 
tion debate. In particular, in addition to the power of journalists, Benson and 
Wood (2015) highlighted the contribution of an outcome of strategic choices by 
speakers such as political parties and government bureaus to reiterate their own 
preferred frames, ignoring others so they can stay “on message” when discussing 
immigration in the news. They said that this tendency may be mitigated some- 
what by dominant frames that can provoke ideological opponents to address 
similar frames. Future research should examine what specific factors account for 
sourcing and the relationship between types of sources and framing differences 
so that we can further understand the interplay between framing of immigration, 
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the functioning of the public sphere, the treatment of marginal groups, and the 
democratic performance of journalism. Additionally, a chi-square analysis 
found significant differences among the four newspapers in their use of sources 
in regard to the immigration debate. In particular, both the Los Angeles Times 
and The New York Times, which are regarded as national newspapers, tend to 
rely more on official government sources than the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
the St. Petersburg Times. Previous research indicates that elite newspapers such 
as The New York Times were found to use more political and official sources 
than non-elite newspapers (Benson & Wood, 2015; Carpenter, 2007). A news- 
paper outlet’s degree of commercialization played a role in influencing the 
degree of use of government voices (Benson & Wood, 2015). Future research 
should further investigate specific factors that contribute to the different uses of 
sources among these newspapers. 

This study provides useful insights for journalists and the public in terms of 
understanding the U.S. immigration debate. The conflict frame has played a role 
as a dominant frame in the discourse of the U.S. immigration debate. This is not 
surprising given the fact that conflict has been the most common frame in 
presidential election campaign news (Patterson, 1993) and U.S. news identified 
by previous framing research (Neuman et al., 1992). This finding suggests that 
the dominant conflict frame may reduce the complicated nature of the immi- 
gration issue to simplistic two-sided approaches such as “pro-immigration 
versus anti-immigration” or “admire immigrants versus fear immigrants.” 
This would be more relevant when there was very limited use of the explanatory 
frame as the thematic frame in the news coverage of the immigration issue as 
found in this study. The explanatory frame that describes issues in greater 
complexity based on the relevant context has a greater potential for getting 
people engaged in civic movements than the conflict frame (Friedland & 
Nichols, 2002). This result ties in with Benson and Wood’s (2015) findings 
that causal frames rarely appear in U.S., French, and Norwegian news coverage 
of unauthorized immigration during 2011 and 2012. 

In addition, having a for-profit organization status makes news organiza- 
tions tend to develop the stories that attract a large audience (Wallack, 
Dorfman, Jernigan, & Themba, 1993). Previous research indicates the impact 
of commercial pressures, ownership, and the composition of audiences shape 
the framing of immigration (Benson, 2013). Introducing a political economy 
model of news production, Benson (2013) argued that excessive commerci- 
alism would limit the diversity of frames and standpoints presented in the 
news, largely because advertisers tend to discourage attention to marginal 
speakers and discourses. For example, a newspaper outlet’s degree of com- 
mercialization played a role in influencing the degree of using government 
voices. In this regard, the conflict frame was found to be the most common 
dominant frame as conflict attracts a larger audience. The predominance of 
the conflict frame suggests that the media may provide little information 
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about what is really going on in the immigration debate, which involves 
highlighting certain aspects of an issue and making them more salient, while 
leaving out other aspects (Entman, 1993). This is also in line with the news 
media’s tendency to reduce the complexity of an issue by presenting it in an 
easy-to-understand, interpretive package (Kim et al., 2011). 

Journalists’ use of the human interest frame might contribute to generat- 
ing pro-immigration responses from the public. The human interest frame 
could be effectively employed in order to capture and keep audience interest 
(Bennett, 2003) due to the emotional angle and dramatization used in the 
human interest frame. Particularly, the frames of the U.S. immigration debate 
have structured the debate itself without significant changes over time. This 
is reflected by Reese’s (2001) definition of frames as “organizing principles 
that are socially shared and persistent over time, that work symbolically to 
meaningfully structure the social world.” The lack of change in the frames 
employed by the news coverage of the immigration debate over time may 
limit public understanding of the immigration issue within the limited 
boundaries of the frames. For example, the dominant use of the conflict 
frame over time can prevent the public from considering the complex nature 
of the immigration issue from social, political, economic, cultural, humani- 
tarian, and security perspectives. 

The media’s selection of specific frames may be determined based on the 
perceived importance by journalists. However, importance may be a nego- 
tiated concept, particularly given the complexities journalists face as they try 
to make sense of events (Tewksbury, Jones, Peske, Raymond, & Vig, 2000). 
Given the complicated and multifaceted nature of the immigration issue, 
journalist might have relied on a few dominant frames as journalistic rou- 
tines. According to Benson (2013), since the mid-1970s and mid-2000s, news 
coverage of U.S. immigration has shifted from a focus on jobs and the global 
economy to an increasing focus on racism, threat to public order, and 
humanitarian concerns about immigrant suffering. Therefore, future research 
should continue to examine how frames may change over time in immigra- 
tion news coverage based on Benson’s (2013) call for an understanding of the 
complexity of the production of journalistic knowledge. 

Despite the findings based on the aged data, this study is one of the first efforts 
to provide empirical evidence of the prevalence of generic frames, with an 
emphasis in conflict frame, and the links between the human interest frame 
and pro-immigration tone in media coverage of immigration. The results of this 
study support U.S. newspapers’ heavy reliance on the “illegal” characteristics of 
immigrants. Thus, the portrayal of immigrants as “illegal” indicates it is probably 
difficult for journalists to write outside this frame when describing immigrants 
in news stories. Presenting immigrants as “illegal” can affect perceptions about 
which groups belong in society (Soderlund, 2007). According to 2015 Pew 
Research Center data, fully half of U.S. adults say that immigrants make the 
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country worse when it comes to crime (Pew Research Center, 2015). Thus, the 
results of this study suggest the growing need to address and investigate the 
impact of news framing of immigration on the audience as well as the richness of 
media discourse in today’s immigration debate. Our findings can also serve as a 
starting point for future researchers to explore the potential effects of dominant 
framing in media coverage of immigration on shaping policy agenda (Dekker & 
Scholten, 2017). 

There are limitations on generalizing the findings. This study examined only 
four major U.S. newspapers during the four election years, including the mid- 
term election year of 2006, so its outcomes may not be assumed to apply more 
broadly to other news outlets. As Engler and Engler (2016) pointed out, popular 
uprisings such as the 2006 massive immigrant-rights protests can have ramifica- 
tions that go beyond immediate legislative results such as altering the climate of 
political debate. Therefore, it is crucial to go back to the 2006 movement to 
identify the media frames used to frame the immigration debate and further 
examine how these frames may still have lasting significance in today’s immi- 
gration context in future research based on more up-to-date data. 

While our analysis of four U.S. newspapers was based on the four 
different geographical variations, other factors may play an important role 
in shaping differentiation in news production such as types of ownership, 
funding, and target audiences. Therefore, future research should consider 
more rigorous research design choices regarding the use of particular time 
frames and news outlets for content analysis. Although the present study 
design was primarily descriptive in nature to find out what happened, future 
research should consider more causal hypotheses to find out why it hap- 
pened. The intercoder reliability for the story frame and the overall tone was 
relatively lower than other measurements, although the overall inter-coder 
reliability exceeded 89%. 

The findings show that focus on illegal immigrants was much greater than 
focus on legal immigrants during the election years analyzed in this study. 
However, given that this study did not examine nonelection years, we cannot 
know if this is a trend that is specific to election years or not. Future studies 
should continue to explore the frames of the U.S. immigration debate with a 
larger sample and a longer time period. Also, a more nuanced analysis would 
be necessary in order to see the big picture of how the news outlets have 
framed the immigration issue over time. Future researchers need to take a 
comparative approach by looking at different newspapers such as local, 
ethnic, and international newspapers. Also, examining the frames of immi- 
gration on television and social media channels would be helpful in under- 
standing how the frames are shown differently based on different media. 
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